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ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 

THE DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

The publication on the 17th of July of the correspon- 
dence between Secretary Olney and Lord Salisbury on the 
subject of a permanent arbitral arrangement between this 
country and Great Britain, including a part of the Vene- 
zuela correspondence, was a most important as well as 
unique procedure. This is probably the first time in the 
history of diplomatic negotiation, when an important cor- 
respondence on a subject of great delicacy as well as mo- 
ment has been given in full to the public before the com- 
pletion of the negotiation. State departments have been 
noted for their secrecy, and advantage has often been 
taken of this secrecy by selfish and designing men to bring 
on wars which never could have occurred if the subjects 
in dispute could have been passed upon by the two peo- 
ples themselves. From this point of view the publication 
of this correspondence is of the greatest moment and is 
likely to inaugurate a new era in diplomatic methods. It 
is a distinct recognition that the people of the two na- 
tions have a right to know something of what is going on 
behind the state department curtain when these proceed- 



ings, conducted usually by about four men, may involve 
the gravest results to the people themselves. It is under- 
stood that this correspondence was given out with the 
special intent that people on both sides of the water might 
know exactly in what position the Venezuela difficulty 
stood and also the matter of a general arbitration treaty, 
and thus be able to think and speak intelligently of these 
questions in which all thoughtful persons of both coun- 
tries have felt so deep an interest. We do not know 
whether Lord Salisbury or Secretary Olney, or one of the 
ambassadors, proposed this course, but it can not be 
spoken of in terms of too high commendation. 

The correspondence divides itself into two parts, that 
touching Venezuela and that relating to a general arbitra- 
tion treaty. At first view, the two parts do not seem 
very closely related, but on closer consideration they are 
seen to be most intimately connected. The renewal of 
the negotiations for a general system of arbitration be- 
tween the two countries, which began while Mr. Gresham 
was still alive and probably at his instance, evidently grew 
out of the Venezuela discussion. Lord Salisbury's plan 
for a general arbitration treaty evidently formed itself in 
his mind with reference to the position taken by him on 
the Venezuela question, and with a view to having that 
excluded from the general arrangement. Secretary 01- 
ney's criticisms and proposed amendments seem also to 
have been in a measure dictated by our government's 
views of the same question. It is easy to see, from the 
correspondence, that the two subjects are so intimately 
related that the progress of the negotiations for a general 
treaty is closely dependent on the course taken in refer- 
ence to the Venezuela question. This seems unfortunate, 
though we hope it will not prove to be so in the end. But 
for the Veuezuela discussion, the subject of a general 
treaty might not have been raised at all at the present 
time, and we shall hope that the one subject may event- 
ually aid in the solution of the other. 

The correspondence shows that the two governments 
have strongly felt and readily responded to the large de- 
mand of public opinion in both countries for the adjust- 
ment of present and all future difficulties by rational and 
peaceful methods. 
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Lord Salisbury's plan for a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the two countries is as follows : 

1. Two or more permanent judicial officers shall be 
appointed by each government ; on the appearance of a 
difficulty not adjustable by negotiation, two of these, on 
each side, shall be chosen as arbitrators. 

2. The arbitrators shall choose an umpire. Their de- 
cision, or, in case they disagree, that of the umpire, shall 
be final on the matters referred. 

3. Complaints by the nationals of one power against 
the officers of the other ; pecuniary claims amounting to 
not more than £100,000 ; claims for damages or indem- 
nity under the said amount ; all questions affecting diplo- 
matic or consular privileges ; all alleged rights of fishery, 
access, navigation, commercial privileges, and all other 
questions specially agreed upon, shall be referred to arbi- 
tration and the award on them shall be final. 

4. Differences involving territory, territorial rights, 
sovereignty or jurisdiction, and pecuniary claims for more 
than £100,000, shall also be referred to arbitration ; but 
in these cases either power may protest within three 
months after the award ; in which case the award shall be 
reviewed by six judges, three from the Supreme Court of 
each nation, and shall not stand unless sustained by a 
majority of five to one. 

[The suggestion of an appellate tribunal is entirely new, 
we believe, in proposed plans of arbitration tribunals.] 

5. Differences judged by either power materially to 
affect its honor or territorial integrity shall not be referred 
to arbitration, except by special agreement. 

6. Any difference whatever may. by agreement, be re- 
ferred to arbitration, with the stipulation that, unless ac- 
cepted by both powers, the decision shall not stand. 

Lord Salisbury, who is generally understood to have 
been not much in favor of arbitration, is to be commended 
for having brought the subject forward in compliance with 
the widely expressed wish of his countrymen and for the 
admirable spirit in which he has acted in the matter. 
Nor would he have deserved critcisin for having been duly 
cautious lest the interests of his country should be com- 
promised by the workings of a hitheito untried scheme 
of obligatory arbitration. But it seems to us that his 
caution has gone entirely too far — so far in fact as to 
render the plan proposed by him comparatively useless 
because of its limitations. We feel sure that the British 
public have a much larger confidence in the method of 
arbitration than their Prime Minister. In this country, at 
any rate, confidence in it is almost absolute, and but few 
fears are entertained as to its successful operation in an 
obligatory form. It is not true, we think, as expressed 
by Lord Salisbury in his speech on the subject on the 17th 
of July in the House of Lords, that the United States is 
disposed " to desire a rapid and summary decision of these 
questions." On the contrary, it seems to nearly all 



thoughtful Americans that the subject is so ripe, after a 
hundred years of successful experience with voluntary ar- 
bitration, that there is no longer any rational ground for 
hesitation and for hedging the subject about with crippling 
limitations. In his discussion of Lord Salisbury's pro- 
posals, Secretary Olney has not only set forth his own 
views but he has admirably interpreted the general senti- 
ments and wishes of his fellow country-men, and his treat- 
ment of the subject has given great satisfaction. 

The points in the Secretary's criticism may be thus 
briefly summarized : 

1. The subjects specified in Article 3 as suitable for 
arbitration with a binding award are such as could almost 
never endanger the peaceful relations of civilized states, 
especially the United States and Great Britain. 

2. The machinery provided in Article 4 is objection- 
able as not securing an end of the controversy unless the 
award is concurred in by five out of the six appellate 
judges. 

3. The " national honor" is sometimes involved in a 
claim for indemnity to an individual, and hence either 
government might use the provisions of Article 5 to pre- 
vent any arbitration. 

4. The Secretary proposes as an amendment to the 
Prime Minister's plan that all differences shall be prima 

facie arbitrable, but that Congress or Parliament shall 
have the power, before the tribunal meets, of declaring by 
solemn resolution that the question in dispute so involves 
the national honor or integrity as to be unsuitable for 
arbitration, and of withdrawing it. The issue between 
war and arbitration is thus left with the supreme legisla- 
tive tribunal of the country. This seems to us an admi- 
rable suggestion, and Salisbury fails to give any sufficient 
reason for not accepting it. 

5. Mr. Olney proposes that the appellate tribunal pro- 
posed by Salisbury shall agree upon three learned and 
impartial jurists to be added to the court in case of a tie ; 
that the decision of this tribunal, based upon the proceed- 
ings of the original tribunal, shall be by majority vote and 
shall be final. Thus a final award will be secured in every 
case of arbitration. 

6. To Salisbury's statement, that the British govern- 
ment is not prepared thus to surrender its freedom in 
reference to territorial claims, Mr. Olney replies that that 
freedom is entirely preserved, in his proposal, until the 
nation actually enters upon an arbitration, and that then 
it ought of course to abide by the award, otherwise the 
whole proceeding is a mere sham. 

7. To the Premier's objection, that compulsory arbitra- 
tion on territorial claims would result in an enormous mul- 
tiplication of their number, the Secretary replies, we 
think with entire justice, that as between the United 
States and Great Britain this objection is wholly ground- 
less, or at least of a highly fanciful character. 
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8. To Lord Salisbury's statement, that the rales of 
international law applicable to territorial controversies 
are not ascertained, Mr. Olney replies at some length, 
claiming from the best authorities, that " the condition of 
international law fails to furnish any imperative reasons for 
excluding boundary controversies from the scope of gen- 
eral treaties of arbitration," particularly in the case of two 
countries like the United States and Great Britain, where 
international law is so advanced. 

Here the correspondence rests for the present. It will 
doubtless be resumed again in the Autumn. The dis- 
patches, the later ones in particular, show an evident 
desire on the part of both the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary to get together in their views. We cannot but 
hope that finally the larger thought and faith of Secretary 
Olney will prevail. If the two nations can bind them- 
selves together by this great act of trust, it will break 
down practically all the barriers which remain between 
them and result in incalculable blessing to them individual- 
ly and to the world. 



THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 

Among the many things said and written these days 
about the characteristics, the expansion, the growing dom- 
ination and the possible future of the English-speaking 
people, one of the most terse, clear and forcible is the 
paper of Sir Walter Besant in the August North American 
Review. As to the chief characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon he has nothing new to say, but what has so often 
been said he puts in a fresh and striking manner which 
makes it seem entirely new. The Anglo-Saxon is restless. 
His nature impels him to change. He seeks new habita- 
tions, new surroundings. He grows discontented under 
the old conditions and starts oil in quest of something 
new. Out of this disposition have come the various 
An<do-Ssxo'n migrations which have made England and 
the United States and the great English colonies in all 
parts of the world. Even the rebellions and civil wars of 
English history Mr. Besant thinks have been as much due 
to this restless instinct as to attachment to any particular 
principle. So, too, the numerous pilgrimages which Eng- 
lish history records. 

This restless race is also an obstinate, a masterful race. 
It goes on living under the new conditions in the same 
manner as under the old. It speaks the same language, 
keeps up the same customs, maintains the same laws, the 
same religion. It makes other people live in the same 
way. It is not absorbed — it absorbs. Witness England, 
which is constantly absorbing a stream of foreign immi- 
gration, — German, Norwegian, French, Italian. Witness 
the United States, which constantly absorbs great masses 
from all tl.e world. The same process is going on in 
India, in Australia, in New Zealand, in South Africa. 



This racial restlessness, tenacity, enterprise, courage, 
have made the Anglo-Saxon master of nearly " all that is 
best, most temperate, most fertile, best fitted for the 
white man's permanent residence," in all parts of the 
world. One hundred and twenty millions of people now 
speak English, as their native tongue, one half as many 
as speak all the other European languages combined. 
The greatest surprise about this enormous expansion 
of the race is that it has taken place with such wonder- 
ful rapidity. In the sixteenth century it numbered only 
five millions. A hundred years ago twenty millions 
might have been counted. Fifty years ago a " mysterious 
restlessness seized all of us at the same time," and since 
that time this great expansion of the race and increase of 
its territory have taken place. All these hundred and 
twenty millions are bound together by a common ancestry, 
a common history, a common religion, the closest ties of 
blood relationship. 

Can there be a union of all these English-speaking peo- 
ples? Sir Walter thinks not at present, because of a 
serious difference in the form of government. Though all 
of the states that have come out of Great Britain, that is, 
the United States and all the self-governing colonies, 
which he thinks will become in time entirely independent, 
have become essentially republics, yet the mollier-country 
retains and is likely to retain her present form of govern- 
ment, limited sovereignty. We shall see, then, sfx great 
English-speaking nations, each more populous than 
France now is, inheriting all the Anglo-Saxon virtues and 
weaknesses, alike in mind and manners, different in pe- 
culiarities due to climate. 

Two roads lie before these great kindred nations, one 
through strife and war and endless family bickerings, the 
other through co-operation and peace. Mr. Besant thinks 
that it is not only possible but quite probable, because of 
the restless and domineering disposition of the race, that 
the former road may be taken, that these ambitious na- 
tions may turn against each other and that their future 
history may be one of distrust, enmity and war, through 
the influence of which Anglo-Saxon civilization will be 
wrecked and ruined. War, therefore, between them must 
be .made impossible ; a court of arbitration before which 
all differences shall be brought must be set up, in the 
creation of which the United States and Great Britain, 
now representing all these prospective nations, must lead 
the way. Such a court will prevent differences from aris- 
ing and prove a permanent bond of peace and strength. 

The point of view here taken by Sir Walter Besant is 
an important one, and the truth so admirably stated by 
him ought to receive the most careful attention of those 
interested in the maintenance and further development of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. But it is not the only point of 
view, and it is easy to exaggerate along these lines. We 
do not underrate in the least what the Anglo-Saxon race 



